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*“ Lord Liverpool said, that 
‘* question: he was prepared to meet it; and he would suifer no odium 




















he félt the full importance of thre 


* to frighten him from the 5STERN PATH OF DUTY.”—Lord Liver- 


POOL’S ‘Speech {as reported. in the 


Courier newspaper), ow the Power- 


_of-Imprisonment Bill, on the 24th day of February, 14617. 





TO THE 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORMERS. 





Kensington, 22d. Feb. 1827. 
My FaienDs, 


Or all the acts of baseness of 
which men can be and so fre- 
quently are guilty, there is searcely 
one which surpasses that hypocri- 
eal sorrow and hypocritical hu- 
manity which induces them to 


affect to lament the death, or the/n 


illness of those about whom they 
either care nothing atall, or whom 
they must, of necessity, ‘dislike, if 
not hate. in the course of a life 

some years longer. than that of 
Lord. Livenroon, and beset with 
cireumstances, which might al- 


cies of deviation from the pete of 
sincerity, I bave never, ta ‘one. 
single instance, given way, even 
in the smallest degree, if I pere! 
ceived it, to this at once detestable 
and despicable species of. base-' 
ness; and, my friends, you shall’ 
find that 1 will not give way to it! 
ow, though my ears are dinned? 
with the sounds of lamentation: 
from the scores of those who, ati 
any rate, ought to be above' self 
abasement so horrible as  thisi’ 
That which has now befallen this) 
man may, J shall be told, befal- 
me to-morrow. Surely it may:. 
we are all in the same hand: we 





wort fori an apology for this spe~ 
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are all accessible in the same 
manner: we are all liable to the 
same afflictions of the body. But, 
am I to compassionate and even 
to praise the man who dies on the 
gallows for murder, because | 
may die in twenty hours after 
him! This is not a case exactly 
in point ; because Lord Liverroot 
does not stand before us as a male- 
factor; but, am I to act this part 
with respect to him, whom I have 
been constantly accusing of pur- 
suing measures calculated to pro- 
duce all the manifold miseries and 
disgraces with which my country 
is now afflicted; am 1, who must 
be the most factions and hypocri- 
tical wretch that ever existed if I 
do not befieve that his measures 
have been the great cause of these 
intolerable calamities ; am I, who 
have notoriously been engaged, 
during the whole of his adminis- 
tration, in warning him against 
those measures which have, at 
last, produced difficulty and dis- 
tress wholly without a parallel ; 
am I, who have thus been warn- 
jog him against these measures, 
who have been acridly and with 
voice (not to be profane) per- 
fectly prophetic, in a political 
sense, at any rate; am I, who have 
seen my forebodings and foretell- 
ings so amply accomplished, and 
who now behold, amongst the 
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consequences of that accomplish- 
ment, the ruin, the total ruin of 
the middle class of society and the 


beggary and starvation of the la- 
bouring classes; am I, who have 
laboured with as much earnest- 
ness to induce this man not to 
pursue his destructive measures 
as ever man laboured for the sal- 
vation of hissou] :am I, my friends, 
after all this, seeing an affliction 
fall upon this man; am I to ex- 
press sorrow at that, which, in all 
human probability, will prevent 
him from adopting any future pub- 
lic measure; am J, upon hearing 
that there is no probability of his 
ever being able again to pursue 
acts which I have so conscienti- 
ously condemned : am I to set up 
a hypocritical howl, making my- 
self the rival, in the science of 
blubbering, with one of O’Con- 
nell'’s lazaroni of lewye:s? Your 
answer will be, NO. 

As I said the other day, respect: 
ing the illness of Canwnine, a8 4 
man, merely, [ can care nothing 
about Lord Liverroon. None of 
us can care much about the death 
of those, with whom we have 00 
personal acquaintance, unless 
there be pecitliar circumstances of 
distress or misery arising from 
their illness or death. In this 
case, there are none of those cil- 
cumstances, There are no widow 
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and children left in a state of 
misery and hunger. Ilis Lord- 
ship must have left more money 
behind him or money’s worth, 
than would amply suffice for a 
hundred considerable families. 
To pretend to feel sorrow at every 
death that we hear of would be to 
make us habitual hypocrites. Oh, 
no: I am not to set up a sigh and 
begin a blubber, every time I hear 
the tolling of the passing bell of 
the parish. This is not humanity ; 
nor is itcommon sense. If I la- 
ment, therefore, the death or the 
illness of any man with whom I 
am not acquainted, and whose 
family is left with a sufficiency to 
keep the wolf frou the door, my 
lamentation must be founded on 
an opinion, that the death in ques- 
tion or the illness in question is 
likely to be attended with some 
injury to my country, or, at least, 
to some considerable number of 
those persons, for whose welfare 
I am anxious. Now, then, can I 
discover in the severe illness or in 
the probable death of this man, 
any injury at all likely to arise to 
my country, orlikely toarise toany 
considerable number of persons 
in that country? 1 frankly say, 
that, so far from seeing this, I see 
something which would lead me 
to hope for the contrary. 

Thus, then, I am not one who 


is disposed to swell the ranks of 
the boisterous blubberers of the 
broad sheet. But, besides this, 
we are not to forget what has been, 
in divers instances, the conduct of 
the party thus afflicted. In mat- 
ters of private life, it may not be 
necessary torip up, as it is called, 
old stories to deprive the sufferer 
of the compassion of his neigh- 
bours. This, however, is not 
such a case. It is not a case of 
private life: it isnot a powerless 
individual of whose illness we are 
speaking : it is the illness of a 
Minister and of a Prime Minister, 
too. It will hardly be contended, 
that the moment a man becomes 
ill, your mouth is to be locked as 
to his conduct and measures, or 
left open only for the purpose of 
putting forth praise upon that con- 
duct and those measures. This 
will hardly be contended by any 
one; who is not ready to contend, 
that, if a condemned criminal 
should happen to be seized with 

the yellow fever, you are not only 

not to put the sentence in execu- 
tion, but to praise his character, 

though he may have committed 

murder or treason. In_ short, 

whether the man be well or ill, 

alive or dead, the deeds which he 

has done, the acts which he has 

committed, or in which he has 

participated, are still the same. 
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As such, I should, for the presen, | effort, at least, to steady men’s 
have left the character and acts of | minds and make them look soberly 
this man: but, when I see the) at the matter. 

base parasites of the press; those} One would imagine, that the 
most efficient of all instruments in | state of the country, as described 





effecting and perpetuating the ‘by these eulogists themselves, 
slavery and misery of a people ; | would be sufficient to restrain 
when I see these slaves, these even the most shameless of men 
corrupt knaves, these prostituted from affecting to lament that he, 
hirelings at work, without, hardly, | who has been at the head of pub- 
a single exception, from one end | lic measures for fifteen years past, 
of the country to the other, ap- | is likely to be at the head of them 
plauding the character of this | no longer. One of their reasons 
man; holding him up as a para- for lamenting the blow which this 
gon of public virtue ; representing | man has received, is, that the 
the blow that he has received as | affairs of this country were never 
the heaviest blow that England in so difficult and so dangerous 
could have received ; when I thus | a state, as they are at this moment. 
see that, through the channel of | What the devil. then! do they 
praise bestowed on him, an uni-| lament that something has hap- 
versal sort of praise is bestowed | pened which is likely to lead to 
on that horrible system, which, the adoption ofa new sort of mea- 
after having produced misery and sures ?. Do I, when I find my 
degradation such as the world affairs all deranged, my farms all 
never belore saw, has just come | in ruins, my, tenants all a set of 
to the horrible point of making the | worthless scoundrels, my debts 
people of England silently endure | every day increasing, and my in- 
the suggestion, that it is necessary come every day diminishing; 
to transport beyond the seas hun- when I find, in short, that, with 
dreds of thousands of unoffending a noble estate, which maintained 
persons, they being ina state mot | my ancestors like princes, 1 am 
to be enabled to find food and rai- , reduced to be only a sort of sturdy 
ment in this onee happy England: | beggar with a,title; do I, when, 
when 1 see this, I am not tv hold such being the state of my affairs, 
my tongue; | am not to suffer) I hear of the sudden illness of my 
these praises to pass without|steward, exclaim. “ 
something, without making an/“ am Abie pe - an 
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« accident! just at this time, ‘too, 
«when I am reduced ‘to such 
“ misery! "—If I were, under 
these circumstances, thus to ex- 
claim, and to state the cireum- 
stances of my ruin and distress 
while I was so exclaiming, all my 
friends and neighbours would set 
me down as mad ; for, they would 
naturally say, “‘ How can you 
‘suffer from this accident ?— 
‘‘ What harm can it possibly do 
Oven 7 

The wretched ruffians of the 
broad sheet, who are extolling 
this man’s gentleness, integrity 
and wisdom to the skies, in the 
"very same breath that they de- 
scribe the country at the head 
of the government of which ‘he 
has been for fifteen years .as 
being in much greater difficulty 
and danger, both abroad and 
at home, than it ever was at 
any former period; and while 
they, still in the same breath, re- 
present many parts of the king- 
dom as being actually in a state 
of disorganization approaching to 
a dissolution of society: these 
wretched ruffians of the broad- 
sheet are not mad; my friends. 
Fools enough they are, generally 
speaking: quite worthy of a cap 
and bells; but, not mad! They 
all feel; they cannot tell you how 
itis, but they all feel that they 
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are enabled to live without work, 
that they are enabled to -put lard | 
upon their own ribs, or round 
their own intestmes, at'the ex- 
pense of the ‘tradesman, ‘the 
farmer, the artisan, and the Ia- 
bourer. They all feel, instinctively, 
that any thing that will change 
that system, the consequences of 
which they affect to lament, will 
endanger their ability thus to fat- 
ten upon the froit of the labour of 
others. ‘This is the true cause of 
their lamentations over this man : 
they care not a:straw about: him, 
personally: they have no sort of 
regard ‘for him, or for any one 
belonging to him : they know the 
measure of his puny talents as 
well as you or Ido; but, they 
know that he has been, for a: long 
while, a sort of key-stone to the 
system : they think that his death, 
or even his illness, must produee 
what the Freneh call a remumen- 
age. It certainly will do that, in 
the course of some short time, un- 
less the remumenage is produced 


iby the workings of ‘the systenn 


itself. Therefore it is that they 
howl ; therefore it is that they set 
up their hypocritical ‘lamenta- 
tions. 

It is for'‘me, my friends, and 
for-you ‘also, to act a very different 
part. [tis for us duly to estimate 
the character of this man: by the 
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only standard in our power,| so nearly resembles, in all re- 
namely, his conduct; and, in| spects whatsoever : in manner, in 
speaking of that conduct, itis not| motive, in matter even, as the 
less just than it is natural, for us | howlings now set up by these de- 

'spicable shag-tailed curs of the 
wards ourselves. Look at the | press. He was not to be fright- 
motto, my friends, Parliamentary | ened from the ‘* stern path of 
Reformers ; look at the motto, to duty; ” he, brave fellow, who had 
the paper which 1 am now doing a hundred thousand regular sol- 
myself the pleasure of addressing | diers at his back, who had, at his 
to you. You will see that it is | nod, an army costing this mise- 


¥ — O THE 


first to advert to Ais conduct to- 


taken from a report of a speech rable nation, at that time, ten mil- 
made by this man against us, lions a year; who had all the jus- 
Reformers, in the memorable tices of the peace, all the police, 
year 1817. I have frequently | all the powers of restraining and 
reminded him of this expression | destroying of every description, in 
of his, about the “ stern path his hands; he, gloriously brave 


” 


of duty;” and though, properly fellow, was not to be frightened 
speaking, I cannot be said, per- | from ‘sternly ” pursuing his march 
haps, now to remind him of it) against a set of poor and helpless 
again ; | have no scruple to say, 'men, who prayed, and who only 
that I would, even at this moment, | prayed to be relieved from a state 
sound these words in his ears if I of misery, and to be protected 
could. He would pursue the against the recurrence of that mi- 
“ stern path of duty,’ would he! sery in future. 

And, my friends, shall not we | But, if no odium was to frighten 
persue the stern path of duty? | him from the stern path of duty, 
He would suffer not even odium| as he called it; shall we be afraid 
to frighten him from that stern | to inquire a little, just at this 
path ; and shall | be frightened | time, what sort of duty that was, 
were. C ythe how. tg @ ime) and how it was called forth? And, 
curs of the broad sheet, for whose | moreover, let us ask, in what man- 
censure I ought to care no more | ner that duty was performed ; what 


nan the farmer cares for the how -| this man meant by pursuing the 


mgs of his curs while he is ring- |“ stern path of duty ” ? 
ing @ pig, than which howling,} in the year 1817, the working 
perbaps, nothing in all this world | classes were, in every part of the 
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country, in great distress. They 
ascribed their distresses to the 
heavy and unsparing taxation, 
which is now done, you will ob- 
serve, by almost every man, even 
in the Parliament itself. These 
suffering classes, whose misery 
was excessive, thought that the 
weight of taxes arose from too 
large establishments; from an im- 
provident expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, generally, and, espe- 
cially, from the payment of a 
larger sum to the fundholders than 
In 


most humble petitions to the Par- 


ought to be paid to them. 


liament, they stated these opi- 
nions; and, they added that this 
improvident and unjust applica- 
tiun of the public money was ma- 
nifestly owing to grants and votes 
of the House of Commons, and 
arose out of a want of that House 
being elected by the people at 
large, agreeably to the principles 


of the venerable constitution of 


their country, according to which 
ho Englishman could be taxed 
without his own consent.. They, 
therefore, prayed THAT AN 
EFFECTUAL REFORM 
MIGHT BE MADE IN THE 
MANNER OF CHOOSING 
THE MEMBERS OF THAT 
HOUSE. 

They attempted no force, they 
hever spoke of the use of force; 
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they conducted themselves in 

legal manner, and in the most 
peaceable possible manner. They 
were guilly of no acts of sedition; 
they instigated nobody to commit 
such acts. Yet, instead of grant- 
ing the prayers of their petitions; 
instead of a patient hearing of 
their petitions ; instead of any at- 
tempt to convince them of their 
error, if it were an error, an Act 
was passed to anthorise the Go- 
vernment to seize any man in 
Great Britain, whom they chose, 
merely on saying that i suspected 
him of tveasonable practices ; to 
send him to any gaol that they 
chose, without being first. con- 
fronted with his accuser, without 
being informed of the offence that 
it was alleged he had committed, 
and without any warrant or other 
document, staling the nature of 
the alleged offence. This Act 
gave the Government the power 
to put the imprisoned person into 
any dungeon that it chose; ta 
keep him in that dungeon, in a 
solitary state, as long as it chose; 
to deprive him of the use of pen, 
ink and paper ; to deprive him of 
the sight of his wife, children, 
parents, brethren, relations and 
friends. It authorised this same 
Government to turn the dungeoned 
man out of prison, when it chose, 
without bringing him to trial; 
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and, another Act was afterward | 
passed to indemnify, to bear harm- 
less, any Minister, or any person 
authorised by any Minister, who 
bad over-stre'ched the powers, 
even of this Act! 

It was when the first of these 
terrible Acts, which placed every 





Englishman at the absolute mercy 
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They, therefore, addressed certain 
queries to Sidmouth, a copy of 
which, together with his answers, 
was published immediately after- 
wards. There needs very little 
beyond this document to prove to 
us the state to which the people 
of England were at that time re- 
duced, under the Prime Minister- 


of the Government ; it was when | ship of this man, whom the news- 


the first of these terrible Acts was 
passing, that this man, Roserr 


Bankes Jenkinson, made the} 


speech, from the report of which, 
as contained in the Courier news- 
paper, I have taken my motto, 
containing the declaration of this 
man, whose illness the vile rep- 
tiles of the London press lament 
in how] so unanimous and so me- 





paper vagabonds say is one of the 
most amiable creatures alive. 

‘“‘ In consequence of the acting 
‘magistrates for the county of 
‘* Berks having been refused ad- 
“mittance to the state prisoners 
“in the gaol of Reading (though 
“they were in the constant habit 
of visiting that gaol), they ad- 
dressed queries to the Secretary 


. 


= 


. 


a 


+s 


lodious. As to the manner in |“ of State for the home depart- 


which the “ stern path” was pur- 
sued, | shall give no description 
of my own, but I will here insert 
(for, God furbid that the thing 
should ever be forgotten !) a set of 
queries, addressed to Sipmovurn, 
then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, by the acting 
magistrates ‘for the county of 
Berks. These magistrates were 
in the constant habit of visiting 
the gaol at Reading. When they 
visited it after the passing of the 
above Act, they were refused 
admatiance to see the poor re- 
formers who were prisoners there. 











‘ 


o- 


ment on the subject, and re- 
ceived answers. The following 
is a copy of the queries and 
answers. 

“(Copy.)—The Visiting Ma- 
gistrates of Reading Gaol wish 
for answers to the undermen- 
tioned questions from the Right 
Hon. Secretary of State :— 

“ 1. Q. May Magistrates gene- 
rally of the county of Berks 
visit the State Prisoners in com- 
mon with the other Prisoners, 
‘ which they are privileged to do, 
“and ask questions, and entet 
into conversation with them !— 


“ee 


+s 


‘ec 


“e 
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‘“ 
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«+ A. No, except upon special rea- 
“ sons being assigned, which must 
“ be submitted to and be judged 
“< of by the Secretary of State. 

«2. Q. If State Prisoners may 
“ have a copy of Official Direc- 
“tions to Gaolers ’—A. No. 

«3. Q. Ifthey may have a free 
‘‘ use of pen, ink, and paper, under 
‘certain restrictions, as ordered 
“by the official directions ?—A, 
“ Vide Official Directions, which 
‘« must be slrictly observed. 

“4, Q. If they may read the 
‘public London or provincial 
“newspapers under certain re- 
‘* strictions '——-A. No, 

“5. Q. If they may have books 
“to read from cireulatirg libra- 
“ries (—A. Such.books as are ap- 
“ proved of by the Visiting Ma- 
** gistrate. 

“6. Q If they may have wine, 
“or strong beer, or ale, in limited 
“ quantities, at theirown expense, 
“or that of the Government !‘—A., 
“* What quantity is desired ? 

7. Q. If through the day, they 
‘ may be confined insolitary cells, 
“and at night in better apart- 
“ ments, if such can »be: procured 
“by Magistrates for: them !—A. 
To be confined in such manner 


‘as has been usual, and in such | 


‘‘ apartments.as have been hereto- 
“ fore allotted to State:Prisoners. 
“ In consequence of new direc- 
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* tions sent down, the éhree pri- 
‘* soners were confined in separate 
‘* rooms, after having been left all 
‘* together in one room for @ 
fortnight !” 

The man we are now talking of 
was not the Secretary of State. 
Srmpmouru was the Secretary of 
State; but Jenkinson was the 
Prime Minister: he was. at the 
head of this same government. 
Let it be recollected, that not one 
of these men was ever brought to 
There were Dr..Warson, 
Mr. Tuisrtewoop and another, 
I believe, who were brought to 
trial. They were duly committed 
to trial. Their crime was speci- 
fied and alleged distinctly. There 
were overt acts which were al- 
leged to have been committed by 
them. They were brought te 
trial ; and, though the prisons were 
crammed with persons charged 
on suspicion; though, alarm had 
been excited in every quarter; 
though they were tried im the 
Wen; though Ellenborough pre- 
sided, and though the prosecution: 
was carried on by the Attorney 
and Solicitor General ; though all 
the talent and every thing neces- 
sary for such a,proseculion, was - 
put in motion, even these mem | 
‘were acquitted. What reason is. 
there, therefore, to suppose that . 
there was any guilt at all attach- 


trial. 
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ing to those men, who were thus 
imprisoned and who were never 
brought to trial ? When a man is 
brought to trial; when he once 
gets before a jury, though he may, 
in certain cases, have great rea- 
son to complain of foul play, and 
of severity: still, in this case, he 
does not suffer without the consent 
of twelve of his countrymen; but 
what is the situation of a man, 
who can be imprisoned at the 
pleasure of the government, with- 
out being confronted with his ac- 
cuser, without knowing the crime 
that he is charged with, without it 
being possible for him to offer any 
thing in his defence, without ever 
being brought to trial or before the 
face of any magistrate or jury 
from first to last, and without be- 
ing permitted to use pen, ink, or 
paper in his prison, or to see, in 
that prison, the face, or hear the 
voice of any relation or any friend! 
And what must be the inpndence, 
what the shamelessness, what the 
hardened brass of the fellow, that 
could call this a measure neces- 
sary to the preservation of the 
liberties of Englishmen ? 

How individuals were treated ; 
what each man suffered under 
the execution of this Act, whole 
volumes could not adequately de- 
scribe. One man, whose name 
was Rizey, unable to endure 





the sufferings which he had to 
endure in his dungeon, put an end 
to his existence in that dungeon. 
No crime had been alleged against 
Rirey: he had committed nothing 
that was specifically laid to his 
charge: he had been committed 
on suspicion of high treason, but, 
never was he confronted with his 
accusers ; never had he been told 
when, where, or how that suspi- 
cion rose in the mind of any man. 
The case of poor Ocnen, of Man- 
chester; | mean, the bare evist- 
ence of the case, has become fami- 
liar to the ears of the nation by 
the jest which the newspaper 
reports ascribed to Mr. Canning, 
and the loud laugh which those 
reports have told us was produced 
in the House by that jest. Whe- 
ther the jest did actually come 
from the lips of the now not very 
hale Right Honourable Gertle- 
man, is more than I can say. It 
was a jest, an alliterative jest on 
Ogden, who had complained that 
he got ruptured by the violence of 
his treatment after he was seized 
at Manches'er, and in the bring- 
ing him off to London. The par- 
ticulars of Ozgden’s rupture, there- 
fore; the cause of it, and the 
nature of it, are worth having, 
at this time, fully and plainly 
before us. Mr. Ogden (who i¢ 
now dead) published his statement 
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at Manchester, in the month of 
May 1818, in the following 
words :— 

“On Sunday, the 9th March, 
«1817, I was arrested, early in 
“the morning, by warrant from 
+“ Lord Sidmouth, charging me 
“to be suspected of high trea- 
“ son, which was in every respect 
“ false, as the event has proved. 
‘“‘T was immediately conveyed to 
“ prison in and 
“placed in confinement among 
“ felons, till Tuesday, after three 
“o’clock in the afternoon; nor 


Manchester, 


“had I any allowance either in 
“meat or drink for the whole 
“time save a threepenny pie, or- 
“ dered, at my request, by Co. 
‘* Sytvesrer, a magistrate, which 
“ T eagerly ate, just before I set 
“off for London. I was ironed 
“ before the said magistrate, with 
“‘a manacle not less than 30 Ibs. 
“ weight, and treated in the most 
“ taunting manner.—On my ap- 
“ plying to be confronted with my 
“ accuser, I was treated with in- 
“ sult, and posted off to London, 
“as before mentioned, and lodged 
“in Horsemonger-lane gaol. The 
“ very ponderous irons I was load- 
“ed with, broke my belly, and 
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“alarm the gaoler, J remained 
“ in that dreadful state for more 
“ than fifteen hours, in the most 
“ excruciating pain and torture. 
“On the turnkey appearing next 
‘“ morning, two surgeons were 
“sent for by Mr. Watrers, the 
“ governor, who, after using such 
“ means as seemed proper, found 
‘‘ nothing would do but the knife, 
“ and they apprehended, from my 
“* age (74) that I should die under 
The pain was 
“so great that I could endure it 
“ no longer, and therefore, at all 


the operation. 


“ hazards, I insisted on the ope- 
“ ration being resorted to, which 
“continued for one hour and 
“ forty minutes. Praised be God 
“ and the skill of my surgeons, I 
‘‘ survived it, contrary, however, 
‘¢ to the surgeon’s expectation, and 
« much weakened in my consti- 
‘‘tnution. Mr. Dixon, the sur- 
“ geon,and his partner, performed 
‘the operation in the infirmary 
“of the prison. The wound in 
“ my groin was above seven inches 
“in length, and Mr. Dixon had 
“my entrails out of my belly in 
“his fingers like a link of 
“ sausages; a circumstance on 
‘which, I learn, a Right Ho- 


“caused an hernia to ensue,!“* nourable Gentleman was after- 


“ about eight o'clock in the even- 
“ing, when going to bed; and as 


| 
' 
; 


| 


i 


of 


wards so jocular and entertain- 
‘ing in the House of Commons. 


“it was impossible for me to! « Mr. Warrers, the governor, 
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“was present during the opera-' fifteen hours without being able 
“tion, and he, as well as the|to make any soul hear him; with 
“* surgeons, can attest the truth | nothing but treble stone walls to 
** of my statement.—Thus have I, | listen’to bis groans; cam you see 
“at the ace or seventy-rour, him lying for an hour and forty 
‘been torn from my family,, minutes under the knives of the 
‘crushed almost to death with surgeons; can you see hisentrails 
at irons, suffered near nine months’ in the hands ef one of those sur- 
** solitary confinement, anc ruined geons; can you reflect on his age 
“in my employ, as a printer; of seventy-four years; cam you 
“and I declare before God, who think of him being the father of 
*‘is ommipotent, omniscient and | seventeen children, brought up 
** omnipresent, that I had done no | by the labour of his own hands ; 
“wrong. I may add, that I am | unfeeling ruffians: as you are, 
“the father 0 seventeen children, unjust ae base ruffians as your 
“‘whom I have supported and|acts have proved you, can you 
* educated, at my own expense, picture this innocent man thus 
“by my own labour, and 1 may suffering before you; can you 
“truly say, that I have always| reflect that the sufferings were 
*‘ been a bringer to the general! occasioned by an Act introduced 
“ stock, and not like he who made|by a government of which this 


“a jest of my sufferings, been a} Lord Liverpool was the head ; and 
“taker from it during his whole 


can you pass over all this, and go 
* life. 


on extolling the justice and amia- 
bleness of this Lord Liverpool to 
‘the skies! Yes, yon can do all 
Now, you mercenary ruffians, this; for, as Cassius says of the 
of the London press; you shame- base flatterers of Crsar : “ Hang 
less parasites; you basest of all them, reptiles ; they would have 
the tools of Corruption and would said no less if Caesar had mur- 
be the basest of all the tools of the dered their mothers!” 
tyranny of Nero, if you could; So much asa specimen ; as 4 
thereby add. to the quantity of the mere specimen of what. I shall 
meat and the gin that you swal- have to say of this man and bis 
-low; ruflians as you are, can you. measures; but, I cannot quit this 
look at Ogden in his dungeon, affair of 1817, without observirg, 
with his Lody actually bursied fer. that all. the calamities of the pre- 


“ Wa. Ocnen. 
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sent day; that every thing which 
now alarms the rich and that 
pinches the poor; that the whole 
of this is to be ascribed to the pe- 
titions of the Retormers of 1817 
having been rejected. This is a 
most interesting fact: notoriously 
true it is; and it is interesting 
in proportion to its truth. In the 
Green Bag Reports, on which the 
Act before-mentioned was found- 
ed, it was stated, that the Re- 
formers wanted to see an extinc- 
tion of the funded property of the 
country; that they deemed the 
fund-holder a great monster, and 
that these rapacious wretches took 
fifteen pence out of every quartern 
loaf. This was actually stated in 
the Report, brought into the House 
of Commons. by Casriersacn, 
who afterwards cut his own throat 
at North Cray in Kent. There 
was very little truth in this, to be 
sure: Reformers were not jack- 
asses enough to think that fund- 
holders could get fifteen pence out 
of a quartern loaf that ‘did not cost 
a shilling in the shops; nor did 
the Reformers pray for the taking 
away of the whole of the income 
of the fundholders. Nor did they 
pray for any such monstrous rob- 
bery as that now recommended in 
a pamphlet published under the 
name of Sir James Granam. 
However, here they were accused 
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of hostility to the fundholders and 
their property: here they were 
acensed of a wish to take away 
the property of the fundholders, 

The crime, for which, amongst 
others, I suppose, of a like nature 
poor Ovden had his bowels shook 
out of his bedy was, wishing to 
take away the property of thie fund- 
holder; for this: was one of the 
charges against the Reformers 
upon which the Power-of-[mpri- 
sonment Bill was urged to be 
passed. Now, then, you base 
revilers of these reformers ! do you 
wish the property of the fund- 
holder to be taken away? Aye, 
do you; you are waiting to see if 
the Reformers will join you inthe 
enterprize; and I can tell you for 
your comfort that they never will, 
until the’ army be disbanded; the 
Church made to contribute largely, 
and the siuecures, pensions and 
grants abolished for ever. Just 
retribution, Good God! 

I hardly think it worth while to 
say any thing about the changes 
of men which this illness of Liver- 
pooL may produce or tend to’pro- 
duce. It does not signify a straw 
to the mass ofthe people, wito may 


take his place. Certain it is, that 


no new man (of sense) will take 
it, unless with the resolution to 
act upon the Norfolk Petition, or 
quitthe place immediately. Those 
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who are actually in the mess may | 
do well to keep in itas long as they 

can; for they would hardly get 

much by quitting it, unless they 

quitted it in the same sort of way 

that Liverpool is like todo. They 

are in the thing ; and it is not very 

likely that they will choose to run 

the risks to which they would be 

exposed by quitting it. 

Some people have thought that 
the King will send for Lord Grey, 
and make him his Minister. We 
are, I should suppose, at a great 
distance from that point, yet ; that 
is to say, at the distance of some 
months, atany rate; but, evenifthe 
King were to send for Lord Grey, 
and if Lord Grey were to become 
Minister, with that pretty general 
high opinion of him which prevails 
in the country; if this were to be 
the case, what could Lord Grey 
do! If Canxina can, indeed, 
find gold to “ irrigate the base” of 
his ‘moun‘a'n of paper” ; if this 
most wild and absurd idea that 
ever came in a puff out of the 
head of Hou.vs ; if this idea could 
be realised, having first baen 
reduced to common sense ; if, in 
short, Canning could come and 
find us gold enough to pay the 
interest of the Debt in full, without 
ruining the blue coat, yellow button, 
and ash-stick gentlemen, then I 
should say, that C anning would be 
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the man; or, if Lord Grey could do 
the same, that he would be the man. 
This is the point: it signifies not 
a straw about rotien boronghs, 
about votes, about parliamentary 
interest; about any of the things 
which were formerly of so much 
importance. What is wanted is, 
a man that will find the means of 
keeping wheat up to ten shillings 
a bushel, and keeping the gold in 
the country at the same time; or, 
in other words, paying the interest 
of the Debt in full in gold of 
standard weight and fineness, with- 
out sending the Lordsand ’Squires 
to the poor-house. That is the 
man that we want; and, if we 
cannot find such a man, we may 
just as well keep the man that we 
have, or take any washer-woman 
or cook that happens to be out of 
place. 

What would my Lord Grey 
do, with a concern such as ours is 
at present? He would have plenty 
of people to serve under him, 
plenty of people full of eulogiums 
on his lordship’s great talents, and 
everlastingly talking of the ex- 
haustless resources of the country; 
but, his lordship, all this while, 
would have the country looking 
up to him: would have hundreds 
of thousands of ruined farmers and 
tradesmen looking up to him for 
relief, and millions of starving la- 
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bourers and mechanics and manu- ‘sington and take my flitches of 
facturers looking up to him for’ bacon along with me. 

bread, not one morsel of which} Good Heavens, what a scene 
would it be in his power to give | there would be, if these two people 
them. Things are not come to! where to come into power! What 
that mark when Lord Grey would a talking! I remember this Lord 
be permitted to do or to talk of Lansdown’s project for reducing 
doing that which I am very sure| the National Debt. He was 
he knows must be done, at last. | Lord Grenville’s Chancellor of the 
So that, my opinion is, that, if the | Exchequer, and, great progress 




















King were to send for Lord Grey 
to-morrow, he would send for him | 
in vain. | 

There has been a talk of Lord’ 
Layspown and Mr. Broveras'! 
becoming part of the ministry. 
If this were actually to be the 
case: or, if only a rumour of it) 
were toreach Scotland, the swarms | 
of place-hunters there would be all, 
instantly, trimming their toe-nails, 
plucking their great sandy eye- 
brows, preparing their kelts and 
their phillybegs, filling their 
mulls and getting ready to tramp 
off upon the first breaking up of 
the frost. Good lord, what an in- | 
vasion! I declare to God I would | 
open entrenchments the other side | 
of Highgate: I would send them | 
word, asthe Prince of Orange did 
to Louis the fourteenth, that I 
would die in this my last ditch, 
rather than be devoured by them. 
I am quite serious when I say 
that if the event were like to take 
Place, I would decamp from Ken- 








; they made in the good work; but, 


as in every case of this sort, they 
began by adding a few tens of 
millions to the Debt. But to see 
Mr. Brougham and Lord Lans- 


| down ; to see them Ministers; to 


see them with all their schemes 
for carrying on this tremendous 
concern ; to hear a repetition of 
their a thousand times made pro- 
fessions, to adhere inviolably to 
national faith; to hear of their 
plans of education and mental im- 


provement; to see Doctor Black 


strutting in and out of the Treasury 
Chambers and walking half a foot 
higher than he now does ; to meet 
the innumerable hordes of Scotch 
feelosofers, rehearsing a sort of 
whistle, snapping their fingers and 
almost jigging along the streets, 
every where in the purlieus of the 
palace! Same town, indeed! The 
same kingdom would be much too 
confined a place to contain one, 
such men, so stationed, being in 
it! 
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However, all these conjectures{ pared for any such thing, as yet. 
are, I dare say, the mere dreams|Events soon, prepare them, as 
of anxious place-hunters, just as|a sharp frost. prepares a fellow 
our dreams are almost always|for putting.on a great coat; but 
about victuals, when we go to bed | these events may keep off for ano- 
hungry. Liverpool’s illness ; his | ther year, or thereabouts. So 





being put hors de combat can’ ‘that the conclusion in my mind is, 
hardly help disturbing the har- | that these ailments, or deaths, or 
mony of the family, of which he | whatever they may be, even the 
has so long been atthe head. He) ‘ailment of the great Mr. Husxis- 
was at the head, observe, not)sox, will not produce, for some 
because others had not much} months to come, at any rate, any 
better pretensions, supposing the | change that will excite fears in the 
system to be what it might; but| jews and jobbers and tax-eaters 
he was at the head, becausejand monopolizers, and hopes in 
others could not agree about | the rest of the nation. 





which of them should be at the I am, 

head. He was an exceedingly My Friends, 

cunning man; and we have fre- Your faithful friend and 
quently seen the greatest of cun- Most obedient Servant, 
ning where there has been the Wu. COBBETT. 
smallest portion of almost any — 


thing else that one is apt greatly avn 
DR. BLACK. 
that cannot remain vacant any : 
time : there may be some difficulty On his Criticism on the Doctrine 
in fixing upon a substitute, but, ; relative to Speculation, “ laid 
for my part, even if he was to die, down by the Chief Justice of 
about which, | care not a straw,| “4e Court of Common Pleas. 
I do not expect to see it lead: to 
any thing like what could be) Docron, 


called a change of the ministry ;| Wauen I did myself the plea- 
for, a real change of minisiry|sure of sending you that pottle of 
would inevitably produce, in al ale, of which you have made such 
short time, a total change of the | honourable mention in your broad- 
system that now exists ; and, none | sheet of the. 10th instant,, I‘ fond- 
of: the aspirants seem to be pre-'/y hoped,” as my friend (Mr. 


to admire. His pust is a post 
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Tuwarres, the linen-draper, says; | 
I “fondly hoped” that it would 
have the effect of tranquillizing 
your spirit, for, at least, some little 
time ; and that, their Lordships 
the Judges and their Squireships 
of the **Great Unpaid,’ would 
be held sacred against your cen- 
sure until, at the very least, the 
taste of the ale should have been 
forgotten. But,'I am afraid, that 
vou altogether (from inadvertence 
no doubt) omitted, on your part, 
to perform a principal condition 
in this affair; which condition 
was, that you should swallow the 
whole pottle between the com- 
mencement of a certain hour and 
the termination of the next hour 
following; for, as in the case of 
the ever fainous Doctor of Valla- 
dolid, moderation in the quantity, 
defeats altogether the objects of 
the specific.. ** Water,” said he, 
“ my dear Gil, Blas ; water taken 
‘‘ in small quantities, so far from 
“ being useful, is really perni- 
“ious, It is necessary, my 
“ friend, to take large draughts ; 
“ for, taken in small quantities, it 
“merely agitates the bile, and 
“adds to the virulence of the 
‘complaint, rather than tending 
“ to produce an abatement of it.” 
To the same tune sings the Poet, 
Who, you know, enjoins on us to 
“ Drink deep or taste not.” 





For want of-due attention to 
these precepts, and, which is 
more, to the condition above men- 
tioned, my ale appears merely to 
have agitated your bile; and,:in 
fact, to have tended to increase 
rather than diminish your dispo- 
sition to censure their above-said 
Lordships and Squireships. One 
instance of your criticism on the 
conduct, or rather doctrines of 
these distinguished personages, I 
cannot help noticing ; because, in 
the first place, your criticism is, 
in my opinion, extremely unjust ; 
and, in the next place, because 
you openly declare that you put 
it forth, “‘ NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING” the effects of my ale! 
That is to say, in spite of my ale; 
in defiance of my ale, and all 
its mollifying effects. Ah, Doctor! 
if you had acted up to the condi- 
tion ; if you had swallowed the pot- 
tle in the space of one hundred and 
twenty consecutive minutes, you 
would not thus have set the be- 
verage at defiance: I should have 
had the credit of keeping a Scotch 
feelosofer’s pen from paper for 
one twelve hours at any rate. 

But, let.me now come to the 
real object of this letter, which is, 
to remonsirate with you.on the 
censure which you, on the 'l0th 
instant, thought proper to bestow 
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jon the opinions of the Chief Jus- 
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tice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. There had been a trial, 
or rather a nonsuit, on the subject 
of a contract for nutmegs, which 
contract had been declared by the 
Judge to be null, because made, 
contrary to the statute, on the 
Lord’s-day, commonly called Sun- 
day. You say that the decision 
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which his Lordship has bestowed on 
them. But his Lordship could not 
stop here—he was determined to 
display not only virtuous indignation 
(always becuming in a Judge,) but 
also great political sagacity and 
acuteness in economics—a science 
with which he is evidently very little 
acquainted. ‘Through these specu- 
lations, added his Lordship, ‘the 
price of every article of consumption 
had bees factitiously raised; and the 





result was, that the purchaser was 


of ht Chil Déiinn right; | fact cheated out of the money 


but, that, he then proceeded to 
make some extra-judicial obser- 


which he paid over and above what 
would have been the price of the 
article, if it had not been for these 
-unwarrantable speculations.’ —This 


vations, in which he was wrong, | is Lord Kenyon ail over, though itis 
and that it was probable that he | possible his Lordship may have been 


indebted for his views to Mr. Cob- 


was indebted to Mr. Cobbett for | bett (whose notions, bv the bye, Tee. 


his false notions. In “hauling 
you over the coals” for this, I 
shall be accused, perhaps, of say- 


ing one word for the Chief Jus- | 
tice and two for myself. No mat-. 
ter for that; no matter at all, if! 


what I say be true. I will now 
insert the passage from your sheet, 
to which passage I have here 
been alluding. 


** We wish we could extend our 
approbation to the doctrine after- 
wards laid down by the Lord Chief 
Justice. * Indeed (said his Lordship), 
he was rather pleased than other. 
wise, that a loss should fall on a man 
who had broken the Sabbath for the 
purpose of carrying on speculation, 
which bad lately increased to such 
an abominable extent, that the ho- 
nourable purposes of commerce had 
been perverted, and the Royal Ex- 
change had been converted inte an 
arena of gamblers.’ So far so good.— 
The gambling propensities of mer- 
chants, which have such a corrupt- 
ing influence on the national morals, 
are deserving of all the reprobation 


/specting trade, and forestalling, and 
Tregrating, notwithstanding his pre- 
'sent of a pottle of most excellent ale, 
iwhich we received from hin, we 
cannot conscientiously approve of); 
but whatever the source whence his 
Lordship has derived his views, It 
would have been prudent in him to 
have kept them to himself. His 
| Lordship says, ‘the price of every 
‘article of consumption has been 
factitiously raised..— We wish he 
‘could point out a mean by whicl: the 
geods, the produce of our various 
'manufactories, which, for more than 
\a year past, have been a drug in the 
| market, could possibly be raised in 
price. If he could have pointed out 
a way of raising the price of these 
goods half a year ago, he would 
have done more for the starving 
}workmen than all the Subscription 


Committees in the metropolis and 
elsewhere.” 


Nothing, in my opinion, was 
ever more just than these obser- 
vations of the Chief Justice ; and, 
I, of course, think your criticism 
very foolish at the least. The 
aly fault, if fault it may be 
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called, in the remarks of the Chief 
Justice, consists in his having 
given the name of speculation 
(a word designating an operation 
of the mind, which is perfectly 
harmless), to an act, which the 
law calls gambling, or forestalling 
With this little 
correction, the Judge’s observa- 
tions were perfectly correct; and, 


or monopolizing. 


in whatever degree they had a 
tendency to produce an effect 
upon the public, that effect must 
have been good. This people 
owes a large part of its calami- 
ties to the monopolies which have 
been created by the paper-money. 
Perhaps the taxes, enormous as 
they are, do not press upon the 
people with so much severity, as 
the all-pervading monopolies, to 
which the paper-money has given 
rise. 

You, Doctor Black, are so ex- 
tremely fond of “ new light,” and 
have such a hearty contempt for 
every thing which our ancestors 
either thought or said, that it may 
be in vain to tell you, that it has 
been a settled maxim in all ages, 
and in every country, and amongst 
every people on earth, from the 
days of Moses until the days of 
William Huskisson, Prosperity 
Robinson and Co., that one great 
thing for a Government to keep in 
view was to prevent the growth of 
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the number of idlers; to make 
the number of persons, living upon 
the labour of the rest, as small as 
possible, consistently with the 
sustaining of those ranks in so- 
ciety which are necessary to its 
good order, its peace and happi- 
ness. It always has been, it 
always will be, because it always 
must be, that there will be a cer- 
tain portion of the community, to 
live without labour of any sort. 
Call them Noblemen, or call them 
what you like, there must and 
will be certain portions of persons 
of this description; for, without 
them there can be no civil society. 
Indeed, this exists even in savage 
life, as has been shown by Dr. 
Morse, and by all attentive ob- 
servers who have visited the sa- 
vages of North America. There 
can be no government, where 
there are no distinctions of this 
sort. But, because it is necessary 
to the order and happiness and 
power of a nation, that there 
should be a certain portion of the 
men in it, who, by their wealth, 
either with or without distinctive 
honours, shall become a sort of 
natural magistracy ; because this 
is so manifestly true; and because 
this implies a certain portion of 
persons, who live not only without 
bodily Jabour, but without the 
fruit of science, either natural or 
S 2 
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acquired; becanse this certain | last, the idlers would be so nume- 
portion of id/ers is necessary in | rows, and would take away so 
the organization of society; be-|large a part of the earnings of 








cause there ought to be, and) 
because there must and will be, 
great estates going down. from 
father to son; and because it is 
obvious enough that the general 
run of these owners of estates 
will do little or nothing, bat pur- 
sue the objects of their pleasure : 
does it follow, because all this is 
unquestionably true; does it fol- 
low that laws should be made, 
that a system should be pursued, 
calculated to convert into idlers, a 
very large part of the whole of 
the community ? 
This is our case. The laws of 
England (and I believe of every 
Christian country upon earth) had 
constantly in view to prevent such 
It 
was easy to see that if men were 
suffered to forestall a market; for 


an enormous thing as this. 


those that laboured, that the lot of 
the latter would become so hard 
as to be almost insupportable. 
The lawgivers amongst our ances- 
tors took, therefore, special care 
that no such race of monopolizers 
should rise up. It was the daty 
of the government to protect the 
people in general against the ar‘s 
of those whom the Scripture inva- 
riably denominates “ extortion- 
ers,” and against whom it de- 
nounces vengeance. This was, 
as I observed before, the law of 
every Christian land; and it is the 
LAW of ENGLAND even yet; 
though that law has been over- 
whelmed, has been stifled. has, by 
the vile paper-money and funding 
systems, been deprived of the tar 
greater part, if not the whole of 
its foree. 





insfance, a clear profit would re- 


Daylight is not’clearer to the 


main in the pocket of the fore- | healthy eye than the wickedness 
staller: it was easy to see that|of this work of monopolizing is 
these profits would accumulate in | clear to every man of common 
such hands: it was easy to see, | sense and impartial mind. It, 






































that the consumer (that is to say 
the mass of the community) must 
finally pay the amount of these 
profits; and it was easy to seé 
that as the wealth of the’ fore- 
staller increased, the number of 
forestaliers would increase, till, at 


for instance, I sell a pig whieh I 
am taking to market to a forestal- 


ler, who meets me upon the road, 


and the price be ten shillings; if 
the forestaller take it into’ the 
market and sell it to another man 
for eleven shillings, that forestaller 
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geis a shilling from the: man he 
sells the pig to; "and that shilling 
js so much a loss to the final pur- 
chaser of the pig. 1 remember 
an instance; or, at least, I was told 


of it, of a farrow of pigs (three or | 


four months old) that were sold 
seven times betore their final de- 
parture from Fareham market; on 
one and the same market day. 
These pigs were, I dare say, sold 
to different people, some poor men 
and some rich men, perhaps ; and, 
whoever the final purchasers were, 
they had the profits, the “ gain 
of oppressions,” as the Scripture 
calls it, of the seven forestallers 
to pay. So that, as these seven 
wretches gain their livelihood in 
this manner, as they thus provide 
themselves with the means of liv- 
ing without any labour at all, they 
were of course maintained by the 
industrious part of the community. 
That which was evidently true 
and justin former times, is true 
and just now ; and we at this mo- 
ment feel all the horrible effects 
of departing from these wise pro- 
visions and principles. of the law 
of the land. 

Infinite indeed were the pains 
which our forefathers took in pre« 
viding against this-species of rob- 
bery of the people. As amongst 
the most effectual means of pre- 
venting this hugger-mugger deal- 
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ing, markets and fairs were es- 
tablished by law in such numbers, 
with such frequent recurrence and 
under such wise and strict regula- 
tions, that it was very difficult for 
even the most crafty monopolizer 
It is curious 
enough also to observe that.our 
Catholic ancestors, who have been 
ridiculed everlastingly about their 
‘* superstition,” notonly permitted 
markets aud fairs to be held ona 
Sunday; but, established more 
markets and fairs on that day than 
on any day of the week. They 
acted very wisely in this. 


to escape detection. 


It was 
a day of rest; it was a holyday ; 
it was a day of leisure, even. in 
harvest and hay-making time. 
Almost every person who. lives 
in and near the *“ Wen,” knows 
that Bagshot in Surrey, is a_little 
hamlet, belonging to a_ parish 
which is, J éelieve, called Wortp- 
HAM: This hamlet had formerly 
three fairs in a year, one of which 
was, if [ recollect right, held on a 
Sunday. Amongst the vastly be- 
neficial effects of these truly pa- 
ternal laws, was that the people, 
even the poorest of the people, 
treasured up their money for the 
tinse of the market or the fair ; that 
all their dealings were for ready 
money; that the fatal system: of 
trust; from which extortion is:in- 
separable, was unknown amongst 
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555 To Dr. Brack. 


6 
our happy forefathers, who have | “ ‘ that the price of every article of 
been succeeded bya race of trust-| ‘ consumption hasbeen factitious- 
takers, of debt contractors, who, | “ly raised,’ we wish he cou! 

according to the express words of! “* point out the means by which 
the ancient philosophers as well) “ the goods, the produce of our 
as the fathers of the Christian | “ various manufactories, could be 
Church, must always be the real} “ raised in price.” Indeed! I do 
slaves of the trusters and the! not wish this, nor does his Lord- 
lenders. ship, I daresay. It is not a rise 


Amongst the consequences of| in the price of the manufactures 
the departure fromm these just, 








| that is wanted, good Doctor. It is 
wise, and paternal Jaws, we have! a taking off of the taxes and an 
seen rise up the monstrous, the! abolition of the monopolizing sys- 
cruel, the worse than savage code| tem that is wanted ; and, if these 
of debtor and creditor ; a code; were accomplished, the price of 
which confounds indiscretion and| the manufactures would be high 
misfortune with crime; a code| enough, In fact, this has nothing 
which gives the crafty and cheat-| at all to do with the question; for, 
ing trusterormonopolizer, a power ! though forestalling or monopoliz- 
over the estate, goods, and, even, | ing, has, under certain circum- 
body of the person to whom te | dhanioety the effect of raising the 
has voluntari/y "trusted and lent, | price of rotten cottons as well as of 
which power, if possessed by the | other things, other circumstances 
King over any portion of his sub-| may divert the forestalling from 
jects, wonld be regarded, and | that object, and make it fall with 
justly regarded, as constituting | double force on objects of more 
him a tyrant, even the existence | vital importance ; and, this is the 
of whom ought not to be endured. | case at the present moment. Nor, 
If you, Doctor, were any thing | because monopolizers live in idle- 
short of a Scotch feelosofer, 1| ness upon the labour of the rest 
should flatter myself, that, by this| of the community, does it follow 
time, you began to perceive, that | that they are always to thrive: 
the views of the Chief Justice! that would be sad work indeed : 
were not so astonishingly absurd | they would ran the risk of the next 
as you would fain represent them! world, if they were sure always to 
santhhpmnaal to ae rn succeed in this: hence the Quak- 
’ ys|ers (the most renowned monopo- 
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lizers upon the face of the earth)! which he ought to do or leave un- 
keep, as they think, two strings | done with regard to the interest of 
to their bow ; the *‘ gain of opres- | his neighbour. Competition (fair 
sions,” in the first instance, and | competition) would be quite suffi- 
the hope of heing enabled to cheat cient to keep prices to their pro- 
the Devil by their professions of | per standard; but, it is competition 
humility, their buttonless coats, | in open market or fair ; it is com- 
and their sanctified looks, which, | petition, where the consumer, or 
they have found, by experience, the changer of the nature of 
are quite sufficient to over-reach the article, comes and deals 
every thing upon the face of the | with the producer, that is to say 
earth, ' with the grower, the manufacturer, 

Things ought to be left to find|or the actually importing mer- 
their own level: men’s own inte-| chant. There is no competition 
rest will teach them what is best | that can be useful to the mass of 
to be done: competition is of itselj | the community, while the compe- 
quite sufficient to keep prices down | titors are “ speculators,” as the 
to their proper standard: all trade | Chief Justice called them, or, as 
ought to be left perfectly free. 1 { he should have called them, fore- 
we do not believe all these things stallers or monopolizers. The ob- 
most implicitly, it assuredly is not | servation, that trade ought to be 
for want of their having been lett perfectly free, is equal to ob- 
dinned intoour ears ; verbally ; in| serving that we ought always to 
parliament and out of parliament; have fine sunshine by day, and 
at meetings of ‘all sorts and sizes rain, when necessary, by night. 
and through the columns of sheets, | It is a thing that never was, and 
the most broad, boisterous, bold, never can be; and, it would be 
and blackguard that ever came just as sensible to say, that men 
forth blackened by base metal ought to be left perfectly free in 
and stinking ink, Yet, these are ‘all their actions ; and that theft is 
ali so many false or rather sense- | no more than a particular species 
less assertions. Things can ne- | of industry. It ought to be lett 
ver be suffered to find their own| perfectly free, in so far as the 
level in a civil community. Man's! conducting of it does not tend to 
own interest may teach him what | the injury of the community ; but, 
is best to be done for himself; but!as there always will’ be found 
it requires daw to teach him that! traders and dealers to be ever 



























































































































































559 To Dn. Brack. 


ready and willing to overstep these 
bounds, the bounds must be guard- 
ed by law, or, we very soon come 


to a state even worse than savage 


life. 


After all, Doctor, it is in the’ 


CREATING OF IDLERS, that 
the monopolizing system is most 


mischievous. These idlers must 


live upon the labouring part of 


the community. It was the con- 
stant practice of our ancestors not 
to suffer any body to live in idle- 


ness unless he had the visible 


means of living without labour of 


any sort. 
their wise laws, that the Vagrant 
Actcompelledevery one, if called 
upon, to aceount how he got his 
living. And, what justice is there 
in compelling the poor man or 
woman to give this account, while 


it is notorious that whole bodies of 


buttonless blackguards have skins 
as soft as those of mice, and ribs 
with an inside lining like those ofa 
tLampshire hog, without ever hav+ 
ing done any thing, butforestall and 
regrate; that is to say, without 
having done any thing, since the 
hour of their birth, but fatten upon 
the rest of the community, and 
that, too, bya constant violation of 
the law of the land ! 

Now, Doctor, if | had room and 
time, | would say a word or two 
upen the remedy necessary to be 


It was in the spirit of 
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‘adopted to rid us of this curse; 
\for, the ancient law is wholly in- 
sufficient to grapple with a monster 
like this, the existence of which it 
never could have contemplated. 
If our ancestors had been told 
that a day would come when the 
Devil would find advocates in 
‘England, they would have be- 
lieved it as readily as they would 





have believed that there would be 
men found in England to eulogize 
a system, the direct and obvious 
tendency of which is, to give the 
cunning knave an advantage over 
_a simple and honest man ; to ena- 
‘ble the former to enjoy, without 
any labour at all, fifty times as 
much as is enjoyed: by the. most 
In their provi- 
sions, therefore, nothing can be 
found sufficiently energetic fur the 
present emergency. Flinging the 
monopolizers into the sea would 
not be a bad way; but, perhaps, 
treating them as King’ Richard 
and King John treated the Jews 
would be sufficient; however, 
perhaps no direct measure will be 
necessary. The vermin have been 
engendered by the paper system, 
as botts (like that at, Liverpool) 
are engendered in a . diseased 
horse. The vermin, like the mi- 
nute animals that come in the 
buds and blossoms of the fruit 
trees, are not CAUSE but effect. 


industrious man. 
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It is the diseased state of the tree 
that brings the insect: when it is 
come, it adds monstrously to the 
mischief of the disease ; and just so 
do these base gormandising ver- 
min that have been produced by 
that horrid state-disease, funding 
and paper-money. 

Horrible situation! When it is 
notorious that there are hundreds 
of thousands of these monopolizing 
idlers, swollen by gluttony and 
drunkenness, there is before the 
Parliament a project for trans- 
porting a portion of the labouring 
classes of the people, onthe ground 
of their being too numerous in pro- 
portion to the means of their sus- 
tenance ! 

This is the state which once 
happy England has been brought 
to, by her statesmen acting upon 
the principles of the impudent 
Scotch feelosofers. Delivered, 
however, she must be; and that 
deliverance will sink for ever the 
beggarly, upstart, conceited and 
brazenfaced race, to whose un- 
feeling suggestions so much atten- 
tion has, for somany years, been 
paid.. Hoping that you and J 
shall live to witness this event, 

I remain, 
Doctor, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 









TO 


MR. O’DWYER, 


Who oviginaied. the Motion for, 
erpelling the Register from the 
Room of the new Catholic As- 
sociation of Dublin. 





Kensington, 22nd Feb, 1827. 
Sir, 


In my last Register, I express« 
ed my sorrow that one more num-’ 
ber of that work was not likely to 
have the honour of being admit- 
ted into the room of the Associa- 
tion ; and it will not be many mo- 
ments before you will be convinced, 
that that expression of sorrow was 
likely to be sincere, and that it’ 
was founded in substantial reason. 

At the time when I made this 
observation, I was not so very’ 
anxious for the sale of one more 
Register, as I was for the Asso- 
ciation to see that there were Eng- 
lishmen, whose breasts sympae- 
thize with theirs, whose sighs were 
responsive to their sighs, drawn’ 
forth by the untimely end of their 
late worthy associate. I am sure, ' 
Sir, that you will do me the justice’ 
to acknowledge, that, however’ 
roughly | may have been handled’ 
by that very rough-headed orna- 
ment of your body; whatever: 
degree of want of respect, or’ 
whatever degree of contempt I" 
may at any time have expressed ' 
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for his manners, his motives, his | bliss ; and a symptom of which 
character, his talents, or his prin- | was so very apparent in the Coun- 
ciples, 1 have uniformly, whe- | sellor’s female admirers, at the 
ther at home or abroad, whether | meeting at Cork. 
mewed up in this hellish Wen,; This subject, always alive in 
or rambling about amongst the! my mind, was mentioned by me 
sweets of the country; [ have uni- in my Register of the 14th Octo- 
formly, from the date of the ber last. You will, if you bave not 
« jntense comedy ” to the hour of} voted that number also out of your 
the Counsellor’s lamented demise, | room, find the following passage 
expressed an anxious desire to! at page 11]. “ Mem. To ask, 
see him suitably matched in the “ when I get to London, what is 
holy state of matrimony. c hecome of the intense ‘ Coun- 
In the intense theatrical piece, © sellor Brie;’ and whether he 
to which I have just alluded, I ex- |“ have yet had the justice to put 
pressed my sorrow, at the utter im-'* the x to the end of his name. 
practicability of uniting him with |“ I saw a lovely female Saoy- 
my old friend Axxa Bronte. See-|‘ Hoy, engaged in keeping the 
ing no chance in that way, I next c rooks from a newly sown wheat- 
suggested that a suitable match’ | « field onthe Cotswold Hills, that 
might, I thought, be made amongs | ‘** would be a very suitable match 
the Mawkes of Suffolk, or amongst | « for him; and, as his manners 
the Suoy-Hoys of some of the!“ appear to be mended; as he 
Western Counties. These are|“ now praises to the skies those 
families, principally, and, indeed. | “ 40s. freeholders, whom, in my 
exclusively, engaged in that very ! ‘ hearing, he asserted to be ‘ he- 
healthful and useful and rural |“ neath brute beasts ;’ as he does, 


occupation, the scaring of mis-|“ in short, appear to be rather 
chievous birds from the corn and 


the fruit; and, it is an uniform 


“less offensive than he was, l 
‘should have no objection to 
“ promote the union ; and, I am 
“sure, the farmer would like it 
though in some respects not alto- | “ of all things , for, if Miss Stuffed 
gether what we could wish, are!“ 0° Straw can, when single, keep 
never addicted to that loquacity, | * the devourers at a distance, Say, 


which is but too frequently found |“ you who know him, whether the 
to be a great disturber of domestic |“ sight of the husband’s head 


and never-failing characteris‘ic of | 
both families, that the females, 
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«« would leave a rook in the coun- | riage was any thing more than a 
try !” joke of mine; but, when Mr. Da- 
It was, doubtless, and, indeed, | x11, actually came out, and in 
there can be scarcely any doubt/the open Association, as good as 
on the matter, that it was this in-| declared that the * honourable 
tended union, to which Mr.O’Con- | connexion” had been all but con- 
nell, in his usually ** intense” summated, the poet, anxious to 
style, so “intensely” alluded, | celebrate the fame of one of the 
when he made his motion for eject-|damsels_ of his neighbourhood, 
ing the Register from the room.) called upon the muse to assist 
He said, in accents between aj|him; and, as the reader is now 
blubber and a bawl, ‘that his dear | about to see, did not call upon her 
“departed friend was upon the! jn vain. 
“ point of an HONOURABLE 


-4r THE LIVES, LOVES, DEATHS 
“ CONNEXION, when so sud- rHE! IVE , LOVES, DE wis ,» AND 
BURIALS OF LAWYER BRIC, 
“denly snatched away  from| hry 2 
, ' AND THE FAIR SHOY-HOY. 
“them ;” that is to say, beyond | 
| Poor Bric is dead! What Brig? Why he 


all doubt, the connexion suggested | That was the husband doom’d, to be 


by me in that Register from which | Of fam'd Shoy-hoy! Shoy-hoy was she, 
I have just given an extract; and, | Whom oft-times in the fields you see 
the disappointment to which “ ho-| Fright’ning the birds! Was she Bric’s 
flame, 
His earliest love—Shoy-hoy by name. 
But more at length [ must relate 
brated by an anonymous poet, re- | How Bric met Shoy—and she her fate. 
siding on the banks of the Colne| Onecold raw morning, in the spring, 
river, which winds through the When crows are early ov the wing, 


. ‘lo dig for grubs, or nip the wheat, 
vales formed by the Cots-Wolds, | p.:. was betimes eptia bis feet; 


where I saw her, whom, from the | And, plodding onward, did espy 
moment I set my eves upon her, | The rural nymph, the fair Shoy-hoy, 
allotted to Bric, fora “help-meet As ina field she took her station, 


untohim.” Th : To guard the corn, her occupation. 
im. Zhe poet was, it Ap-| But first, kind Muse, bestow thy aid, 
pears, induced to invoke the muse | ‘To dress the ever-watchful maid. 


upon the subject, in consequence| A whisp of straw of curious plat, 
of the above-noticed passage in | Serv’d the dear damsel for a hat ; 


the speech of Mr. Dantex O’Con- Her hair, a most becoming crop, 


a . Was formed of some discarded mop ; 
eae for, until then, he hardly The cloak that on her back was slung, 


believed that the projected mar-| And at her fect dependent hung, 








nourable connexion,” has been, in 
the following “ Exrey,” cele- 
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Some Irish swain relinquish'd keeping, 
Last harvest when he left off reaping ; 
Her body was a besom’s tail, 

Or staff from some forsaken flail. 

But can the Muse e’er hope to trace 
The wouders of her matchless face ? 
Yet what the Muse dares undertake 
She shall perform.—Her teeth a rake, 


And round the roots as yet there clung 


To which Love added fire and fuel, 

He fought, and fellin Dublin duel ; 

*Tis.known, too, that he cried, “ [ die 

** For Love, for Honour, and Shoy- 
hoy!” 

This news soon reaching Shoy-hoy's 

ears, 

Her hopes gave way to instant fears. 

** My Bric !—My Bric !” she, screaming, 
said 





The cold remains of hard cow-dung ; 

A Swedish turnip was her head, 

For cap, acabbage leaf was spread ; 

Her eyes potatoes did compose, 

And red beet-root was stuck for nose ; 

And thus arrav'd, she stood to gain 

The heart of Bric, rough-headed swain! 
Cupid, t 

Sat perel’d upon a distant bough ; 


austormed into a crow, 


For he it was that set the snare 

For Bric, aud deck’d the sylvan fair ; 

He brought about their mutual loves 

‘To avenge the wrongs of Venus’ doves ; 

For Shoy so guarded all the grain, 

They scarce had strength to draw her 
train. 

As thus she stood with solemn air, 
Bric gazed with most astonish’d stare, 
Alarm’d with love, and then assay'd 
With timid grace to greet the maid ; 

But first he bade the saints attest 

His love was pure; then crossed his 
breast. 

Says he, ** Chaste nymph, will you com- 
ply, 

And be my own, my lov’d Shoy-hoy ?” 

Silence ensued; quoth Bric, Content ; 


** For, silence always gives consent : 


** Qur loves,”’ he cries, * shall *ever 


last :"" 


Then vows, and kisses sweet were past. 


To Dublin he ;—she lingers yet 

About the place where first they met. 
Tis needless here, I'm sure, to tell 

The fate which Lawyer Bric befel; 

Alas ! too well ‘tis understood, 

That full of hot Hibernian blood, 


| (Or seem’d to say) : ** My Bric is dead.” 
| Then tears distilling drop by drop, 
, Came gently trickling down the mop ; 
"l'was then that Cupid watch’d her nose 
, Begin to rot, and decompose ; 
"Pwas then that he rejoie’d to trace 
The falling honours of her face ; 
*Till Love in league with wind and rain 
Laid Shoy-hoy level with the plain, 
And there she lies full-length extended, 
The sad remains of Bric’s intended, 
Upon that very self-same place 


Where first she met him face to face. 


For Epitaph, what shall we say ? 
A short, and yet a moving lay! 
He sought the Bar! She shunn’d the 
city, 
The verse should be both wild and witty. 
** Here lies a pair who died in youth, 
** Drop dirt and dung upon them both 
** Bric was the lad, Shoy-hoy the lass, 
** Stop O'CONNELL and pass ! 





eet 


I-am not impertinent enough to 
attempt to add to the poignancy 
of poetry by my miserable prose; 
| but, as ] have taken the liberty to 
‘make a slight alteration at the 
| close of the Elegy; that isto say, 
as I have, in contormity with the 
‘“high state of civilization,” “ the 
‘high state of education, mental 
‘ refinement, and mental enjoy- 
“ment,” of the present happy 
age, when the lion, or, rather, the 
wolf, lies down by the side of the 
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lamb, while he is as hungry as 
the devil; as Ihave, in conformity 
with the “intenseness” of the de- 
licacy of this most delicate age 
and nation, particularly that part 
of it to which the feelings of my 
readers may, upon this occasion, 
be supposed to be most intensely 
directed; having in conformity 
with all these, ventured to puta 
blank after the name of the great 
Danist, in the last line of the 
Elegy; 1 beg leave, in the way 
of mitigation of my temerity, to 
observe, that the word thus lett 
out, gave us a proof of the pro- 
found philosophy, as well as of 
the humanity of the Poet. He 
had in his mind the ancient and 
sage maxim, expressed in the 
pithy and laconic style of John 
Bull; namely, that, “the more 
‘‘ you cry, the less you do some- 
“thing else.” Reasoning lile 
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squeezed from the two outlets 
under the forehead. 


i remain, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





AMERICAN SEEDS. 





Boxes of these seeds, made 
up agreeably to the Lists con- 
tained in the two preceding Re- 
gisters, may be had at 183, Fleet- 
street, or by means of applica- 
tion by letter, directed to Mr. Cob- 
bett, at Fleet-street, as above. I 
have to repeat here, what I have 
said before; namely, that I will 
sell none of these boxes after the 





Aristotle and all the ancient phi- 
losophers, from the known to the 
unknown, he appears to have con- 
cluded, that the more you did 
ihat ** something else, the less you 
would ery.” Taking doubtless 
into his compassionate considera- 
tion, the good people who may be 
compelled to live within a few 
hundred yards of your Association 
room; and, thinking of the in- 
fernal annoyance that the vicinage 
must experience, from the blub- 
berings and bellowings of a whole 
lazaroni of  silk-gown-begging- 
lawyers, he, like a humane and 
public - spirited man, took this 
method of suggesting a mode, 
how the saline particles might be 
drawn away from Daniel and his 
lazaroni, without producing that 
disturbance of the peace of the 
neighbourhood, which must. have 


cen amongst the consequences 


of those saline particles being 


Ist day of April; because, if I 
were to do that, I should be pretty 
certain that the purchaser would 
not have the seeds in the ground 
till the middle of April at soonest ; 
and that would be exposing him 
to disappointment, that I would 
be, by.no means, instrumental in 
producing. The whole of the lists, 
and the whole of the instructions 
for sowing, which were published 
in the two preceding Registers, 
have now been reprinted, and 
formed into a pamphlet; which 
may be called a Catalogue, if the 
reader pleases; one of these will 
be put into and sent with every 
box of seeds that will be sold in 
future; and this has been done 
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ndeed during the whole of the 
last week. Nothing will be charged 
for these pamphlets ; and reaily, 
they contain matter, which may 
be useful to almost any English 
gardener ; relating, as they do, to 
the sowing of Trees and Shrubs, 
of which, ninety-nine times out of 
every hundred, English gardeners 
cannot, as yet, know any thing. 
If any person want this pamphlet, 
unaccompanied by the seeds, he 
must, of course, pay for it, but, at 
a price a little more reasonable 
than that which is put upon the 
“Corn Pamphlets,” by their great, 
rich, hectoring, conceited, stupid 
jackasses of authors. 





MARKETS, 





Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing February 9. 


Per Quarter. 

s. ad. s. 
Wheat .. 53 5]|Rye.... 39 
Rarley .. 36 2] Beans... 46 
Oats ee 6s 28 4 i Pease ee e 47 


Qiu 


Aggregate Average of the six weeks 
preceding Feb. 15, by which im- 
portation is regulated, 


Per Quarter. 


8. 
. Perera re 
Recs cc + 6 eee 


Barley ........35 5 
I sn techn Hig in See 
Wes cia ds TL 
Pemse wc tec eee BES 
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Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the week ended February 9. 

Qrs. Qrs. 

Wheat.. 39,870 } Rye ..... 224 

Barley .. 35,690 | Beans. .. 2,140 

ats... 10,880 | Pease... . 1,083 


Corn Exchange, Mork Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, February 10. 


Qrs. Sar We Oe a. 
Wheat. .4,456 for 12,537 9 Average, 3 
Barley..7,613 .. 14,944 B.rcccccse.0d 3 
Wats.. 1,815 .. 261 6 B..cccceee. Sl 6 
Ryescce WW oo 22 TZoccceveccrae IO 
Beans..1,198 .. 2,503 Secccccese MO 9 
Pease... 895 .. 855 18 4..cceeeee WD 0 


ow a= 
x 


Friday, Feb. 16.—There have been 
moderate arrivals, this week, of all 
sorts of Grain, but Barley, which 
again is considerable. Fine Wheat 
sells freely, at Monday’s prices; 
other sorts are dull, but not cheaper. 
Barley sells very heavily, and is ra- 
ther lower. Beans and Pease are 
unaltered. Oats meet buyers slowly, 
at the same terms as at the begin- 
ning of this week. 

Monday, Feb. 19.—The supplies 
of Grain in general last week were 
moderate, except good quantities of 
Barley and Malt, and a considerable 
arrival of Flour. This morning’s 
fresh supply is scanty of all descrip- 
tions of Corn. Wheat of prime 
quality being scarce, has advanced 
1s. to 2s. per quarter, and there 1s 4 
better bale than of late for other 
kinds. 


Barley hangs on hand, and is 1s. 
per quarter lower than this day se’nl- 
uight. Boiling Pease still continue 
a drug on the market. Beans and 
Grey Pease are rather dearer. — 
Those samples of Oats that are stout 
and good, obtain rather more money ; 
but feed Curn continues to meet 4 
limited demand. In Eluur no altera- 
tion. All kinds of Spring Corn for 
sced are considerably higher than the 
annexed quotations, 
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Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Feb, 12 
to Feb. 17, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat .. 4,005 | Tares .... — 
Barley .. 5,897 | Linseed... — 
Malt .... 6,174 | Rapeseed. — 
Oats .... 6,515 | Brank — 
Beans... 1,612 | Mustard.. — 
Flour .... 10,007 | Flax .... — 
Rye.... —j|Ilemp... —_ 
Pease... . 1,445 | Seeds ... —_— 





Foreign.—Vats, 1,731; and Beans, 
1,116 quarters. 





Monday, Feb. 19.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 975 
bales of Bacon; and frum Foreign 
Ports, 4 casks of Butter. 





Price of Hops, per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 

Monday, Feb, 19.—The price of 
Hops continues the same, with the 
exception of Old, which are 2s. per 
ewt. dearer. A good demand. 


Another Account. 
Feb. 19. Our market remains firm, 
although not very brisk. 


Maidstone, Feb. 15.—The Hep 
Trade has been rather dull this week. 
Prices much the same. 


4 


et 


Worcester, Feb, 15.—The supply 
on Saturday being larger than the 


demand, Hops scarcely maintained]. 


the last quoted prices: 277 pockets 
were weighed, 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 16. 
Shipsat Market. Shipesold. Price, 

39 Newcastle 13}..285, 0d, to 375. Ow, 

16 Sunderland 12 ,, 32). 64.— 385. Ow. 
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SMITHFIELD, Monday, Feb. 19, 1827. 


This market, though very short in 
supply on Friday, was exceedingly 
heavy, and no disposition on the 
part of the butchers to buy any thing 
but on lower terms. A few prime 
Beasts could hardly obtain a crown 
a stone. ‘Ihe Mutton trade was 
equally flat: the large supply of 
sheep this morning,and the extreme 
coldness of the weather, have had a 
material effect on the trade generally. 
The very best Beef is in slow de- 
mand, at Ss, a stone; but things of 
secoud quality hang on hand. The 
Mutton trade is also very dull, and 
prices lower, by 2s. and Js. a head. 
The top quotation for Downs is 
4s. 6d., and polled Sheep 4s. 4d.; 
though a few choice lots have per- 
haps made a trifle more. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


s. ad. . «& 

Beef ..... 4 6to 5 O 

Mutton...4 2—4 6 

Veloso d OS 8 

a 46—5 4 

lamb ....0 O—0O O 
Beasts. . 2,253 | Sheep .. 26,600 
Calves... 112] Pigs... 120 


Newoate, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. d. s. d 
Beef .....5 4t04 4 
Mutton... 3 0— 3 10 
‘Veal .....3 8—5 8 
Pork.....3 8—5 8 
Lamb ....0 O—0O O 


LEADEN HALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of & pounds (dead), 


as & 


8to4 6 
0 —3 10 
O—5 4 
O—5 4 
o—oO 0 


Beef... .2 
Mutton ... 3 
foul wes 
ork ose os 


4 
4 
Lamb .... 0 
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Liverpool, Feb. 13.—The arrivals of Grain since Tuesday last, into this 
port, have been pretty considerable, inc'uding the weight of Oats brought 
in from Ireland, but the demand very limited throughout the week, both 
in this and the country markets of the district. The market of this day, 
although tolerably well attended, was not productive of much business, 
and I must therefore reduce ‘the quotations for Wheat 1d. per 70 lbs.; 
Oats 4d. to 1d. per 15 lbs.; and Flour, 1s. per £80 Ibs. 

Imported into Liverpool, from the 6th to the i2th February, 1827, inclu. 
sive :-—Whieat, 4,867; Barley, 1,983; Oats, 15,199; Rye, 1,985; Malt, 
688; and Beans, $45 quarters, Flour, 536 sacks, per 280 lbs, Oatmeal, 
542 packs, per 240 Ibs. 


Bristol, Feb. 17.—Very little business is doing here in Corn, &c. except 
in Barlev, which sells freely. Present prices about as follow. Supplies 
not abundant.—Wheat, from 5s. 6d. to 7s, 6d.; Barley, 4s. 44d. to 5s. 9d.; 
Beans, 3s. 6d. to ®s. Sd.; Oats, @s. Sd. to 4s. 1}d.; and Malt, 5s. 6d. to 
8s. per bushel, Imperial. Flour, Seconds, 32s. to 42s. per bag. 


Guildford, Feb, 17.—Wheat, new, for mealing, 13/. 10s. to 177. 5s. per load. 
Rye, 44s. to 46s.; Barley, 36s. to41s,; Oats, S1s.to41s.; Beans, 52s. to 56s.j 
Pease, grey, 58s. to 60s.; ditto boilers, 60s. to 64s. per quarter. Tuares, 
lis. per bushel. 


Ipswich, Feb..17.—We had to-day a sinall supply of all Crain, and 
prices were rather dearer, for all except Barley, which was 1s. per quarter 
cheaper, as follow :—W heat, 52s. to 60s. ; Barley, 33s, to 393.53 Beans, 46s. 
to 4us. ; and Pease, 48s. per quarter. 


Manchester, Feb. 17.—During the week we have had a steady demand 
for nvost articles in the trade. At our market to-day, English Wheat, of 
fine quality, met telerable free sale, at 8s. 9d. to 8s. 10d. per 70}bs.; also, 
there was more dving in fine Irisli and Foreign: Barley, for grinding 
purposes, was ready sale. The demand for Oats was good, at the quota- 
tions ubove. English Beans are held at higher rates, but not much doing 
in them; Foreigo and Irish more souzht atter. Boiling Pease, Malt, and 
Flour, dull in sale. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, Feb. 17 —The supply of Wheat from the farmers 
(his morhing was not so largé as it has been for some weeks past, and the 
millers being short of stock, sales were readily effected at 1s. per quarter 
advance. No alteration in the priceof Rye. The supply of Norfolk Bar- 
ley this week has been scarcely equal to the demand, and the market is at 
present quite bare of malting Barley. Fige Malt rather dearer: The sup 
ply of Oats was about equal to the demand, and sales were made readily. 


Reading, Feb. 17.—We had a better supply of Wheat at our market 
this day. Old Wheat, 58s. to 68s.; New, 54s, to 66s. per qr. by the Inpe- 
rial measure. Barley was in fair demand, and 1s, per qr. dearer.. In Oats, 
Beans, or ease, there was no material alteration. Flour, 45s. per sack. 


Wakefield, Feb. 16—We have a fair avrival of Wheat, and ‘a pretty 
good supply of Oats, to this day's market, but that of Barley is moderate. 
Good dry Wheat has been tolerably teady sale, at an advance of 1s. per 
quarter, and there’ has been more done in middling sorts. Good Mealing 
Vats are without material variation, but middling samples of; Foreign are 
dull sale, and rather lower. Seed Oats are much inquired after. Shelling 
is unaltered. Fine heavy Barjey obtains the-rates of hist week, but’ the 


middhing descriptions are very. dull sale. Beans are much the same: 
Malt ds very duil. 
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